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AGRICULTURE. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ORCHARDING. 


Notwithstanding the worth and excellence of a! 
good orchard, there are comparatively few who | 


appear to act as though they coveted its posses- 
sion. 
trouble myself to plant and cultivate an orchard, 
asit is uncertain whether I should ever realize 
any benefit from it. were | to make the attempt, 


.and it is quite enough for me to get through the 


world without concerning myself for the ease and 
prosperity of those who come after me. But such 


reasoning must be considered as the offspring of 


a narrow mind and selfish disposition, altogether 
abhorrent to the views and feelings of him who is 
possessed of a spirit of philanthropy and enter 
prize. But there are instances within the obser- 
vation of almost every one, which will go to shew 
that he that planteth an orchard frequently reaps 
the reward of his labor, besides enjoying the re 
flection that those who succeed him will remem 
ber him with gratitude and veneration in view 
of what he did, not only for his own comfort 
and convenience, but tor the promotion of their 
wealth and happiness, after he shall have bid 
adieu to this world an‘ its enjoyments. 

One instance from among several within the 
sphere of my own observation, I will relate, it be- 
ing directly to the point und»rconsideration. A 
respectable farmer about 35 years ago, just sett- 
ing out inthe world and having nothing to en. 
courage him but his own industry and enterprize, 


conceived the project of planting and cultivating |} 


an orchard. He first sowed a nursery from which 
he afterwards took trees and set them out on a 
rough uncultivated piece of ground, which by 
proper management he raised to a state of fertil- 
ity and productiveness. He then engrafted his 
trees with a variety of the best kinds of fruit, and 
by devoting the necessary attention to the object 
of his undertaking, his orchard in a few years be- 
gan to produce abundantly and he is now receiving 
the reward of his labor and enterprize, as it af- 
fords him an annual income, besides furnishing a 
sufficiency of apples and cider for family use and 
convenience. ‘l'hus by undertaking and accom- 
plishing an object so valuable, he not only laid a 
foundation for a source of profit and enjoyment to 
himself, but which will continue to be such to his 
children and others after he shall have finished 
his course, and gone the way of all the earth.— 
Perhaps in no way can he who possesses suitable 
advantages, better provide for the enjoyment and 
happiness of his children, or those who may inher- 
it his estate, than by rearing and leaving for their 
benefit a valuable orchard. All should cherish so 
much of a philanthropic disposition, as sacredly to 
regard the welfare and prosperity of those who 
may come after them, not allowing their own in 
terest or self gratification, to be the object of their 
pursuit. Therefore every one who owns but a 
small portion of land, and especially he who pos. 
sesses a large territory, and has hitherto neglect- 
ed to plant and cultivate «suitable number of ap- 
ple trees, ought now to give his attention to the 


The man of indolence says, 1 will not! 


| subject, and immediately set about a work of so! The following is the receipt for preparimg and 
/much importance, and in this way prove to the | salting the cucumbers. Take 1UQU cucumbers, 
world that he is not destitute of a spirit of benev- weigh out 7 lbs. of salt, which has been previously 
'olence and manly enterprize. A FARMER. | well purified, and dried, mix the salt with a quan- 
| March, 1822. tity of cold soft water, suflicrent to cover the cu 
cuinbers, 500 of which may be put into a smal. 
| light made cask. Having ready plenty of the fol 


MELONS AND CUCUMBERS. |lowing leaves, which have been gathered when 
| the weather was dry; oak leaves, black currant 


ifferent kinds of water melon, on arbours, are | : , 
Differ E : |leaves, cherry leaves, dill leaves and heads; mix 


hie 7 | them together, and place a layer of tuem at the 
‘parts of Russia, fromthe Don to the Ural, and | 8 ° I an —- 


| bottom of the cask; then a layer of cacumbers 
\ ‘ aa : V " " . 5] &s5 
| particalarly wong Me baske of the olga Pheir! and thus alternately until the cask be completely 
| cultivation requires but little trouble ; they thrive . 


| in th Tite is hs Wien ditane ae maid /full: then pour on the salt and water till it rises to 
ee <enPhages indy re Meher ta - | the brim, and close the cask tigh ly. Some peo 
latitude. The melon gardens from their size, | 


“ 4 : | ple add a small bottle of vinegar, and a very sma! 
|might rather be called fields; they are inclosed | ? & iy ‘a 
i) In two or three months 


: : | bit of garlic to each cask. 

with a slight fence, and are divided into long beds | : 1 ’ 
ks ; the cucumbers are fitto use. They are brough 

between which, in the oriental style, little canals 


. _\to table entire, floating among the juice and 
are cut in the soil for watering the plants. For) A ; 
|leaves which cover them while in the cask. A 


this purpose the gardens are always laid out con-| p Jian will often eut several at a meal and no 


tigous to ool, or to a streamlet of running | ‘ 
od il ea ’ © bad effect is ever known to arise trom their use 
water, | 

matter 


ws . stots . The Russian cucumbers have less fibrous 
I'he white (skin) is eaten either raw, with pow- | “tire 
" |than the English, which perhaps would not an- 
dered sugar, or ginger, or salted in the same man- | ' ; ? 
| swer as well for preserving in this manner. But 
ner as the cucumber. . 
; |the Russian cucumber has found its way into En 
Water melons are cultivated about St. Peters iT ae 
; : , . | gland, and has been cultivated with success. The 
burgh and Moscow under frames. What is prin- 
' rene cucumber plants are also cultivated somewhat like 
cipally necessary during their cultivation in this) = 
; - .. | grapes on paling and trellises, and in this way 
manner, is to take particular care not to injure | . 
: ; }are also remarkable strong and the fruit large. 
the very strong and creeping shoots, which the} . . > 400 
, Cambridge, March 6, 1822. 
plant sends out during its progress, but either ; 
to raise the frames and allow them to spread| 
out into an adjoining one, or to keep them, by | 
bending, entirely within its own, which, in that| POISONED SHEEP. 
case ought to be long and roomy. The former | Mr. Fessenpen,—This being the season which 
way I should prefer. It is to neglecting this, that; requires particular attention to sheep, perhaps | 
the gardeners in Russia attribute the general | may render some service tomy brother farmers, by 
failure in the cultivation of the water melon in making public tnrough the medium of your paper, 
Great Britain. If the shoots are in any way few practical observations tested by experiments 
checked, or injured, during their growth, the | of my own, relating to these profitable and neces- 
plant is observed to suffer considerably, and the|sary animals. Many farmers or wool growers 
future progress of the fruit towards maturity is|seem to treat them with too much neglect, and 
either intercepted or totally destroyed; attention) others with too much care; some confine them 
to this circumstance is of more consequence than|Closely, while others permit them to range at 
heat, as is satisfactorily and daily proved in the/|large. ‘Too much confinement does not contribute 
northern parts of Russia. The skin of the melon to their health, and too much liberty exposes them 
may be eaten in the manner of celery. | to various evils, one of which is poison. This I be 
CUCUMBER. lieve is the sole cause of the destruction of more 
| of this species of animals, than all the dogs in the 
universe, although the loss by these is very con 
siderable. It is not my design to write a treatise 
on the management of sheep, but to state briefly 
what I know to be the way or manner in which 
this poison is generally taken, and to point outa 
specific remedy. Poison is most prevalent among 
them in the spring of the year, and is taken by 
them, as the first green herbage to which they 
generally have access in sufficient quantities to 
satisfy their hunger. in what are commonly called 
laurel and white bush, either of which is greedily 
eaten by them at this season The symptoms, ot 
rather the disorder itself, cannot be mistaken, 
itis a kind of intoxication, or insensibility, which, 
without proper treatment generally terminates in 
death, though life, in some instances, continues for 
many days. The remedy is but to give the poison- 
ed animal a small lump of butter, (or a quantity of 
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cultivated in surprising quantities in the southern 
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THE 


Large quantities are used in Russia, both dur- 
ing the summer in their fresh state, and during 
winter, when artificially preserved. The plant is 
generally cultivated in long rows along with cab 
bages; a cabbage and a cucumber plani alter 
nately. Jt requires arich soil,orsoil well dun: e.. 
The Russians pay particnlar attention to this, cov- 
ering the root of each plant with a small heap of 
horse or cow dung. For winter use the cucum- 
ber is preserved in salt. Before being eaten the 
outer skin is removed ; the liquid which is charged | 
with the salt and with the soluble portion of the 
vegetable matter, and which fills the cask in which | 
the cucumbers are preserved, is used as a cool- 
ing laxative in fevers, about a tumbler to a 4ose 
A cask of these was sent to a distinguished mem 
ber of the Horticultural society in London, and 
the cucumbers were much admired for their fine 











flavour. : . 
‘oul or grease of the skunk, by some called polecat) 
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the latter is said by some to be preferable, but the | agents ; and that the enemy which gives annoy- 


first, if given while the animal has sufficient life, 


ance to them, is visible and tangible. If they can 


or wartth, to enable it to swallow, or receive it | admit my theory I may presume they will allow 
into the stomach, effects a cure. The operation of | that my foe is not of this palpable kind, since it 
either, is this ; a nausea or sickness is soon pro-| has eluded a diligent and minute search, often re- 


duced which dislodges the poisonous vegetables 
eaten, and the cure is done. 


WASH FOR FRUIT TREES. 

Mr. Fessenven.—l have noticed in your New 
England Farmer’s Almanac a recommendation of 
Major Wheeler’s wash for fruit trees which is 
there inserted; and first published, with his re 
marks, in the N. E. Farmer, vol. 4, p. 340. In his 
communication he says—** The reason that it has 
not been more generally used is, that it has been 
fashionable to daub with lime, clay, manure and 
other compositions which take two or three years 
to wash off before the trees look natural. When 
this solution of potash ts applied, it has the de- 
sired effect immediately. It kills the mess and 
lice at once; and the first rain that comes washes | 
the bark pertectly smooth, and gives it a fair, nat- 
ural and healthy colour” He further states that 
once in two to four years is sufficient. 

I had the saine recipe many years ago from Mr. 
Austin, Inspector of Pot Ash at Charlestown I 
at first used this simple wash; but objected to it 
for the reason which constitutes Major Wheeier’s | 
secondary excellence—-that the first rain that | 
comes washes the bark perfectly smooth. If the de- | 
sign of the wash is to give vigour to the tree as | 
well as to remove the moss and destroy the lice, 
the longer it remains the better; unless by being 


} 
| 


souked among the roots by the first rain, it pro. | 


duces the same beneficial effect. This it might! 
accomplish were a due quantity applied. 
could not be obtained in an intermission of four 
or even two yeara. A repetition after ever. rain 
could alone be effectual. 
the bark. A limited quantity probably more read- | 
ly by the latter, from atmospheric aid. 
From this view of the subject I adopted the 
fashion to daub my trees with a composition of 
2 lbs. of potash and 2 Ibs. of unslacked lime, dis- 
solved in 2 1-2 gallons of .water, adding clay or 
sow dung to give it a firmer consistence and ren- 
der it more porous. I alsu have nu rule by which 
to renew it; but apply it early in thespring, when- 
ever iy trees appear to need it by having the 
substance washed off. To my view this fashiona- 
ble coat is far from being an unsightly dress. — 
Were it otherwise i should consult health and 
vigor even at the expense of a homely garb. 
from what I know of Major Wheeler’s science 
and practical skill, | suspect the flourishing state 
of his trees is to be ascribed more to his spading 
and manuring than to his eceasional wash, which, 
however and whenever applied ts a potent and val- 
aable auxiliary. A FARMER. 


Worcester, March 11, 1222. 


FRUIT TREES. 

Mr. Fessennex. —In stating facts and inferen- 
tes deduced from them respecting the disease of 
fruit trees, [ hope to call further attention to this 
interesting subject; and elicit truth without the 
heat of controversy. 

I will concede to those gentlemea who believe | 
it caused by an insect, and whose opinions are | 
confirmed by having detected their adversary, that | 


the same destruction may be effected by different 


'scending sap. 


But this | bly suffer. : . 
jas to penetrate thick bark and*make it so closely 


| adhere to the wood as to check the circulation of 
Nutriment of this kind | 
may be taken in by the roots or imbibed through } 


|black and perished. 
ping trom the diseased tree of dew and rain, as 


|peated by myself and friends. Being thus baffled 


A FARMER. i my investigation I have sought its analogy to 
‘other diseases of the same insidious character, | 
Here the same 


and have fixed upon the Canker. 
diversity of opinion respecting the cause presents 
itself. 


shoots being left on the tree through the summer, 
&c.: but not from any thing peculiar in the soil. 


Sir Humphrey Davy attributes canker to the ex- | 


cess of aikaline and earthy matter in the de- 


in both these opinions on the disease in question. 
Some contamination or obstruction inthe descend- 
ing sap appears to me manifest. Canker, howev- 
er, as itis generally understood, more commonly 


‘attacks the body or large branches of the tree: 
‘but if not eradicated in its incipient state, it will, 
‘like leprosy, corrupt and destroy its vitality.— 


Whatever may be the predisposing cause, this 
malady is hastened and confirmed by the direct a- 
gency of solar rays. Iam led to this conclusion 
from noticing that the first appearance is found 
on the part of the tree exposed to the longest and 
the most direct influence of a summer’s sun, bear- 
ing from a S.and S.W. point. If the tree declines 


‘from these points it becomes more exposed and 


sellom escapes infection. If there be a sudden 
bend tothe N. E. and the tree again becomes 
erect, the intermediate angle will almost invaria- 
If the rays of the sun are so potent 


the sap, is it unreasonable to suppose that the 
same cause may produce a similar effect on the 
thinner covering of the extreme branches? This 
appears to be the question at issue; and further 


\light is thrown on it by the fact that this disorder | 


is confined to the most arid and hot season It 


seems to be agreed that this disease is common to | 


both apple and pear trees: but so far as I have 


/ noticed, is more extensive and destructive on the 


pear. On the pear tree, not only small shoots,but 
whole litnbs are destroyed ; whereas on the apple, 
like the quince it is confined to the extreme mi- 
nor branches. 

That the canker is contagious, and will produce 
the same destruction within its influence that is 
to be seen on the shoots of the apple tree, has 
been strikingly manifested in my nursery. A tree 
about ten years in bearing has been suffering with 
the canker for a few seasons past. Last summer 
while full in early fruit the branches all died.— 


The rows in my apple nursery extended under | 


and beside it. After the leaves became dead, the 
tender shoots of the young trees under it turned 
This | imputed to the édrip- 


the injury was confined to thecireuit of its branch- 
es. The disease however was to be discovered in 
some other parts of the nursery. 

Should further investigation determine the ori- 
gin of this destructive malady it is still to be fear- 
ed that the remedy will remain to disappoint our 
research. If Iam correct as to its contagious 
character, the importance of severing the diseased 
parts is confirmed, But the whole subject seems 





Mr. Forsyth is of opinion that canker is) 
_ caused by injudicious pruning—from the fruit be- 
}ing left on the trees—from bruises—frem dead 


There seems to be some bearing 


a camenniaaiiteds 


so involved in obscurity thatl might be deemed 
too visionary, were I to be positive even in this 
opinion. Respectfully yours, &c. 


Worcester, March 11, 1e2s. O. FISKE. 





SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 

| _An Address delivered before the Hampshire, Franklin, and 
Hampden Agricultural Society ; at Blorthampton, Oct. 24, 
1827. By Epwarp Hitcucock, Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural History in Amherst College. i 





) It is an interesting evidence of Divine Benefi- 
cence, that there is intermingled with the im- 
'mensely varied pursuits of men, so nearly an equa! 
portion of enjoyment. So wisely adapted to our 
circumstanees are the laws of habit, that we soon 
| become contented, and even pleased, with a situa- 
tion, which seemed at first, the grave of all our 
‘comforts. But this is not all. ‘here are sources 
of enjoyment in every uccupation that are pecu- 
liar; that exist in no other. Hence it happens, as 
a general fact, that men have no wish to change 
employments with their neighvors. We may 
covet some particular possessions, or circumstali 
ces of our neighbor; but when the question is, 
whether we will entirely cuange situations with 
him, the preference we feel for our own profes- 
sion or art, will, in most cases, give a ready nega- 
tive to the inquiry. What but necessity wil! 
bring the sea tossed and hard faring sailor to set- 
tle down contentedly in the peaceful farm house 
with all its security, and all its plenty. On the 
other hand, what but irregular habits, or disap- 
pointed hopes, will tempt a man, who has become 
habituated to the pleasure of cultivating his own 
farm, to commit himself to the mercy of the 
waves and storms of the ocean. You may, in- 
deed, draw the artizan abroad fora day or two 
in the summer, to relieve the pressure of the far- 
mer. But he goes back again to his shop, grat- 
ified that an easier task is his, than to toil be 
neath a burning sun. I know that the hard fa- 
| boring man not unfrequently looks with an en- 
| vious eve and disconteited feelings upon his rich 
neighbor, rolling past hiin in bis coach; and up- 
on the professional man, who is seen fanning him- 
self in the shade. during the sultry heat of July, 
while he is compelled to go forth, unprotected, 
under the rays of a meridian sun, Sut let him 
only become acquainted with the corroding cares, 
the oppressive listlessness, the ennui, and the 
‘crowd of diseases that follow the chariot and 
watch around the dwellings of the affluent :—let 
him be told how much of auxiety and labour and 
sleeplessness the intellectua! efforts and collisions 
of the professional man require: let him in 
the wasted form and languid countenance of the 
scholar, what a sacrifice of health the acquisition 
of knowledge often demands— 


see 


how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ; 
ie ———)0w many a soul subline 

Has felt the influence of taligaaut star. 

And wag'd with fortune, ay eternal war ; 











let the laboring man but partially realize these 
things, and he will be thankful that he is neither 
very rich, nor very learned. 

It cannot be denied, however, that some of the 
employments of men afford more numerous and 
certain means of happiness than others. Nor will 
| many dissent from the opinion, that in this  re- 
| spect the pre-eminence must be awarded to agri- 
cultural pursuits. If, as the poet says, 

“ Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
“ Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence ;”’ 


twhy has not the farmer the very essence of earth 
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ly happiness within his reach. So directly do his | 
labours tend to promote health, that they are the | 
resort of invalids from all other employments ;, 


The Persian kings, also, once each month, laid 
aside the splendor of royalty, and ate with their 
husbandmen. Agriculture was incorporated into 


REMEDY FOR THE WHOOPING COUGH 
Dissolve a scruple of salt of tartar in a gill of 
water, and ten grains of Cochineal finely powder- 


and often form the physician’s last and best pre- ‘their religion; and it was one of their maxims, |ed, and sweeten this composition, so as to render 


scription. Peace, too, if ever she finds a resting | that he who sows the ground with diligence, ac- {it palatable with fine loaf sugar. 


place in this disordered world, will fix her station | 
in the retired mansion of the farmer. Nor will 
competence follow far behind, when health and 
peace and industry lead the way. 

In the acknowledged fact that agricultural pur- 
auits are more favorable to human happiness than 
any other, I see, if I mistake not, additional indi- 
cations of the goodness of God. For this must be 
the employment of the great mass of mankind :— 
And to make it the easiest avenue to enjoyment, 
will, therefore, swell the amount of human happi- 
ness more, than if the like pre-eminence had been 
granted to any other art or profession. True, we 
have not now a paradise to cultivate: and the 
thorn and the thistle starting up on every side of 
us, are mementos of that curse which followed 
man from the Garden of Eden. Still, in that curse 
we perceive a mixture of mercy. The heart of 
infinite benevolence seems to have yearned to 
wards our guilty race, evenat the moment when 
they were driven from Paradise, and the sword 
of a broken law turned every way to prevent their 
re admittance. In the bitter cup that was given 
man to drink, there was mingled an antidote to 
the poison. Though he must henceforth eat his 
bread in sorrow and in the sweat of his face, yet} 
would that very labor prove the greatest allevin- | 
tion of his trials that could be granted to a fallen | 
being. 

In this light have almost every age and nation 
regarded agriculture. National and individual 
happiness has ever been known to be most inti- 
mately linked with the successful cultivation of 
the soil. Wecannot say much, indeed, concern- 
ing the views and efforts of the antediluvians on 
this subject. We have but one history of those 
times, and this so concise, that it casts but a glim- 
mering light on that long period of darkness. All| 
the vestiges of science and civilization, that might 
have existed, have been swept away by the de- 
luge: and the flood of the world has proved al- 
most the flood of oblivion. 

Nor are the ages that for a long time followed, | 
involved in less obscurity. The building of the | 
Tower of Babel indicates astate of prosperity, | 
and an acquaintance with architecture ; and hence 
we derive presumptive evidence in favor of a cor- | 





respondent advancement in agriculture. } 


When the descendants of Abraham were se 
curely settled in Palestine, they devoted them | 
selves almost exclusively to agricultural pursuits, 
from the chiefs of the tribes to the lowest menial. 


quires more religious merit, than by the repetition 
of ten thousand prayers. 

The Phenicians or Philistines, and the Cartha-| 
genians, were not unacquainted with agriculture : | 
and Mago, a celebrated Carthagenian general, is 
said to have written twenty-eight books on the 
subject, which were transiated into Latin by 
command of the Roman Senate. 

The ancient nations of Europe seem to have 
been much behind the Asiatics in their acquain- 
tance with the cultivation of the soil ; for we find 
the early Grecians deriving their subsistence, like 
the wild beasts, trom roots, herbs, and acorns. 

The Athenians, however, ere long found that 
the bosom of the earth was not made merely to 
tread upon. Their princes recalled their subjects 
from predatory warfare to learn the peaceful arts 
of husbandry. The other States of Greece soon 
followed the example, and agriculture rose into a 
regular and important art. Their first writer on 
the subject was Hesiod, who embellished his work 
with the imagery and harmony of poetry. Zeno- 
phon, Democritus, Aristotle, Theophrastus and 
others, employed their pens upon the same sub- 
ject. 

The high regard in which agriculture was held 
among the Romans is wellknown. Even their 
most illustrious Senators and commanders. in the 
intervals of public duty, devoted themselves to its | 
pursuits. Regulus requested to be recalled from 
his commard in Africa, that he might attend to. 
the cultivation of bis farm. And Cincinnatus re- 
ceived the summons to lead the armies of the re-. 
public wher following the plough: and when that’! 
call of his country had been obeyed, and success 
had crowned his arms, he returned again to his| 
interesting occupation. Cato, the Censor, com- | 
posed a treatise on the subject. Varro followed 
him in a more.regular work: and finally, Virgil 
gave immortality to Roman agriculture, in his 
Georgics. An art thus patronized by the rich and 
powerful, and occupying the attention of the 
learned, must have been carried to a considerable 
degree of perfection: though the want of any 
thing like a correct theory of agriculture, and the 
substitution of numerous superstitious notions, 
must have greatly impeded its progress. 

But the Roman power was now on the wane. 
Corruption had fixed upon the vitals of the State, 
and this vast fabric of empire, which was impreg- | 
nable to all foreign assaults, must sink by the | 


slow workings of internal disease. Long did. 








Give to an in- 
fant the fourth part of a table spoon full, four 
timesaday. To achild 2 or 3 years old, halfe 
spoon-full ; and to one 4 years old and upwards, e 
spoon full may be given. The relief afforded by 
this remedy is immediate, and generally a radica! 
cure is effected in 5 or 6 days. 

The above medicine has been used for several 
years past,in cases of whooping cough,by eminent 
physicians, with the greatest success,and its salu- 
tary effects have been singularly experienced in 
many families. 


The High Cranberry.—Few people seem to be 
aware that this shrub. or small tree, which grows 
plentitully in the marshes and swamps around us, 
yielding rich clusters of very handsome fruit, e 
delicious tart, may be cultivated with ease and 
success in our gardens and slirubberies. With- 
out knowing that the attempt had ever been made, 
I tried it last spring, with some half a dozen 
shrubs, from Saratoga county, all of which bore 
the transplanting very well, for they lived, grew 
as vigorously as most vegetables do the first year, 
and some of them bore fine hunches of fruit.— 
The twigs. taken off, put out as cuttings also 
took, which shows with what facility we may 
stock our gardens with cranberries. 


To clean moulding of carriages.—T ake one ta- 
ble spoon full of ro ten-stone, finely levigated, two 
ounces and a half of spirit of vitriol, two ounces 
and a half of spirit of wine, and one pint of water 


Put the spirit of wine in last, and a few small peb- 


bles to help in shaking. Apply it with a piece of 
thick flannel, then rub it off with a piece of moist 
leather, afterwards with a dry flannel. 


Oneida Lake.—Among the documents received 
from our Albany correspondent, is 2 report in fav- 
or of lowering the Oneida lake, and the improve 
ment of the navigation of the Oneida river. The 
object is two folim—Ist To reclaim large tracts of 
rich sunken lands adjoining the lake, by which 
operation the healthiness of the surrounding coun- 
try will be greatly improved ; and, 2dly, The im- 
:rovement of the navigation of the river, in such 
manner as shall admit of steam-boat navigation 


\from Lake Ontario to the head of the Oneida.— 


This would be truly a vast and valuable improve 
ment.—WV. Y. Adv. 


Horse-chesnut dye.—A permanent buff, or nan 
keen dye for muslin, linen, cotton, silk, or woollen 


The Chaldeans made imprevements in husband- | Rome linger over her fall: But at length the | cloths, may be obtained from the herse chesnute. 


ry, before unknown. 


They seem to have ascer- {huge pile of Gothic barbarity and ignorance was, For the buff color, take the whole fruit, husk and 


tained some method of recruiting an exhausted | raised on her ruins. For more than ten centuries, | aj], when quite young, cut it small, and put it inte 


soil, and were thus prevented the necessity of fre- 
quently changing situations, like most other Ori- 
ental nations. 

The proverbially fertile soil of Egypt enabled 
its inhabitants every year to raise vast quantities 
of corn: and so highly was agriculture esteemed 
among them, that they ascribed its invention to 
their chief god, Osiris ; and even paid divine hon- 
ors to the animals employed in cultivation, and to 
the products of the earth. J 

In India, too, in ancient times, Bacchus was 
worshipped as the inventor of planting vinevards, 
and other agricultural arts. 





a thick darkness brooded over the world. Relig- | 
ious intolerance and superstitious ignorance, those 
spirits cf night, wielded their two edged swords | 
over the human mind, and lopped the first bud-| 
dings of genius and truth.- Though here and 
there a feeble light wes seen, breaking through | 
the darkness, yet it was not till the middle of the 
fifteenth century, that science and art were seen 
rapidly rising from the chaos. In 1478, Crescen- 
zi0 a Florentine, published a valuable treatise up- 
on agriculture: and he was followed by many of} 
his countrymen in the same track. 

(To be continued.) 





cold soft water, with as much soap as will just 
cloud or discolor the water. When deep enough, 
pour off the clear part, and dip whatever is to be 
dyed, till it is the color required. For the nan 
keen color, take the husks only, cut or break 
them small, steep them in soft water, with soap, 
(as above) and dye it in the saime manner. The 
tusks may be used for the buff dye, after the ker 
nels are formed ; but it is only when they are the 


| most imperceptible that the whole fruit is used— 


and the brightness of the buff color diminishes as 
the husk ripens, till when quite ripe the dye ts 
most like nankeen. 
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{Extracts from Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine tor Jau. 1828.) 


An approved Method of obtaining a Crop of Early 

Cauliflowers, a week or ten days before those 
By J. M. 

From a seed-bed which has been sown two or 
three days after rather than before the customary 
period, select a score or two of healthy plants.— 
Potthem singly into the smallest-sized zarden-pots 
in rich loamy compost; water, and plunge them 
in a cold frame, shading for a short time, ull they 
have taken root. Afterwards give air daily, draw- 
ing on che lights at night, and defending from se- 
vere frost with a mat or two; water frequently 
with tepid manured water, and keep clear from 
decayed leaves and woods. Examine the state ot 
the roots from time to time, and, as soon as they 
become in the least degree matted, immediately 
shift into 48-sized pots, with the before mention 
ed compost; and replace them carefully in the 
same frame, attending to them as before. When 
the roots have nearly filled these last pots, shift 
anto thirty-twos, and, in due tim®, they will ulu- 
mately require twenty-fours; or, if they have 
grown rapidly, eveneighteens. After being fairly 
established in these, they may be removed into a 
vineyard, peach, or other forcing house, there to 
remain till the end of March or beginning ef Aprii 
when they may be turned out into the open air 
between the asparagus beds, or any other warm 
and well sheltered spot. They will require to ve 
put in pretty deep, and protected by hand giasses. 
or at least by boughs of trees, that they may not 
suffer from the sudden transition or inclement 
skies. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
whole success of this mode of culture depends en- 
tirely on the plants receiving no check in any 
stage of their growth, either from want of timely 
re-potting, water, air, or suflicient protection from 
frost. While in the house, if not supplied with 
water in pans, they are very liable to button, and 
thereby wholly defeat the end in view. 


treated in the usual way. 





The Lincolnshire Agricultural Society has giv- | 


had seventeen children (ten living) and been forty | 


years in the service of one master; and another ‘panied by an engraving, 


e children gotten | 


forty-one years.— | 


of tive guineas, for twenty fi 
{ten living) and a service of 

These premiums seem to have been well merited | 
by the length of service; but, as to the children, | 
there is something revolting in rewarding persons | 
for calling twice as many beings into existence as | 
they were able to nourish and bring up. Premi- | 
ums for early marriages and large families may be | 
very suitable for new countries like America. | 


The powder of horse chesnuts being wixed with | 


a third of flour, is found to make better paste than | 
that made from flour alone. (Mec. Mag. viii. p. | 
923.) We are glad to observe that these nutscan | 
be applie! to some useful purpose, and hope some | 


country shoeinaker or bookbinder will take the (Cydonia) is found in wild hedges and rocky pla- | 


hint. 


Small farms are. rapilly melting away on the | domestica) is likewise indigenous to the south of| 
Marquesse of Lansdowne’s property in Queen’s! Lurope, but scarcely eatable in its native state. | 


county. ‘The farm houses are constructed on an 
excellent plan, such as promises comfort, and 
gives temptation to cleanlines, a desideratum in 


the rural life of Ireland; and munificent allow- | Persia. 
ances are granted by this nobleman out of the! 


An andescrived Surub, which supplies whole Une of the most lmporiint grasses, tor cultiva- 
some and limpid water, has been discoveredin our Won in the middle states, is certainly the Orchard- 
new Indian countries, from whose stem, when di. | grass (Dactylis glomerata,) a stout and tal lgrass, 
vided there issues a copious vegetable spring of | bearing a panicle or irregularly branched tlower- 
limpid and wholesome water. {ing culm, terminating in many rough clusters of 
ismall, flat and pointed glumes, all in each lobe or 
gwen ty the town of Anions to the King of | Cluster inclining oue way, and nearly all thesame 


- form and consistence. ‘The seed is simall, and 
France, there was placed on the table, opposite . 
' . falls out of the glume when ripe, though not very 

fis Majesty, an immense column composed of | 
Aye inere the 8 nen aiien at | readily. “The leaves have almost uniformly a 
sugar a cture< rom 1e Sugar oe 10 . . ~ 

ans apeveteents a. edie les plaited or wrinkled margin when they first expand. 
Franvillers, near Amiens. The column consisted 
of four different qualities of refined sugar, and | 
chrystals of raw sugar formed the pedestal. The’ 
manufacture of sucar from beet-rout seems to be | 
making great advances in France. 


Sucar from Beet Root.—At a dinner recently 


The Darnel, Tare or Lolium, produces its flow- 
ers in a spike almost in the manuer of wheat, but 
the calyx consists of but a singie outer valve, and 
‘contains a spikelet of many equal flowers like a 

Myrrh.—A_ reward of 251, or a gold medal of Festuca. The common spevies, tere naturalized, 
equal value, has been offered by the Medico-Bot- is perennial, and has beardless flowers; the an- 
anical Society, for an accurate description of the nual kind, in Europe, though, I believe, seldom in 
plant yieiding the myrrh, which is supposed to be, America, overruns fields of grain, and where mix- 
merely the produce of the Amyris Kataf. }ed in any considerable proporuon with wheat, 


Burnet, Poterium sanguisorba, so much used by which it resembles, though less in size, produces 
the French and Italians in their salads, is of so a bread which is deleterious, and apparently intox- 
cheering and exhilarating a quality, that it has | eating. sos 
passed into a proverb in Italy, that no salad can | lhe delightful and well kaown vanilla odor of 
be good without it. {new hay 1s chiefly produced by the presence of 
the Vernal grass, or nathoranthum odoratum.— 


, *<" |The flowers, when mature, form a yellow chaffy 
teristics of the present age is the quickness with | 4 


; . spike; the calyx, thin lke that of the oat, in- 
which productions are obtained, for which formerly | cjudes a flower which, at a late period, assumes a 
we were oblived to wait many years. ry 


A friend of browny tinge, and falls out inclosing the seed ; 
mine, who has not planted his garden more than each of its valve produces an awn, one of them 
4 i 
tso years, has already gathere! mulberries ani nearly from the base, the other from near the tip 
walnuts; the latter are from considerable trees, | of the valve; there are also two minute abortive 
which had borne in the nursery before removal, rudiments of flowers, near the base of the truce 
and which were obtained from Harrison and Co.) qower glume. This grass is likewise remarka- 
‘ g . s is : 
from Brompton ; the former are from standard ble for producing only two, in place of three sta- 
trees from Luchanan’s nursery, Camberwell, which | nang. 
contains the largest plants of this tree in the) Without possessing anything specious im_ their 
trade ; many of them have born fruit for two or! gowdrs, no class of flowers add so much to the 
three years, and when removed toa private gar-| beauty of the landscape as the grasses: their 
den with care, will bear the first year. presence marks the distinction between desolate 
. > : 7 oe . 
A selection of natnes of hardy Fruit trees is) sterility, and verdant plenty; a very important 


Mulberrivrs and Walnuts —One of the charac 





ena prize of ten guineas to one man, for having | just published, in one sheet or table, by Mr. Ed-/ part of the food of man, and the whole of that of 


ward Lindsay, nurseryman, Beltast. It 1s accom- | his principal domestic animals depend upon this 
representing the mode of , important tribe of piants. ~The industry of man is 
training dwarfs and standards. Gentlemen in | requisite to the very existence of the grain he 
Ireland might write for it to be sent by post.— | employs for food, while that part of this family 
When a second edition is called for we would re- | necessury for the food of animals is every where 
commend Mr. Lindsay to compare the spelling of Spontaneous, und perennial, und scarcely denied 
the names with that of the Horticultural Society’s | to any climate in the world. 


catalogue. | Ata meeting of the Hartford Agricultural So- 


iciety, holden on the 27th February, 1828, the fol 
‘lowing gentlemen were elected honorary mem- 

Nearly all the fine fruit trees and flowers of the | hers: Hon. Gorham Parsons, of Ms.—Hon. John 
family of the Rosace® which we generally culii- | Amory, of Md.—Joho 8S. Skinner, Esq. of Balt.— 
vate, originate in temperate climates. ‘Ihe apple | Hon, Jonathan Roberts, of Penn.—Hon. William 
has been obtained from the wild Crabtree of) Jaryis, of Vt.—Hon. H. W. Dwight, of Ms.—Hon. 
Northern Europe; the Pear from the very un-|§. [T. Hosmer, of Con.—J. Prince, Esq. of Ms.— 
promising wilding of the same country, but bears) ton. J. Wells, of Ms. 


a warm climate better than the apple. The Quince | ee . . 
PE The bills for the improvement of Connecticut 


- py FP hl | ive ‘ he exte sl f shi 
ces in the south of Europe. The Plum (Prunus River, and for — exten sige ye en angi 
and Hampden Canal have passed the House o 


| Representatives in Massachusetts. 


Extracts trom Nuttall’s Introduction to Botany. 


That variety called the Damason, or the egg- Monument to Governor Clinion.—A meeting was 
shaped plum, was probably introduced from Syria. held at Buffalo on the 2sth, to concert measures 
The Peach (.4mygdalus persica) is the produce of} for the erection of two monuments to the memory 
The Almond occurs wild in the hedges | of Dewit Clinton, to be located at the extremities 


of Morocco. ‘The Cherry (Prunus cerasus) is/of the Erie canal, at Buffalo and Albany ; and to 


landlord’s rent, towards insuring a sufficient in- | the product of Cerasonte; the Apricot of Armenia; | appoint acommittee who shall act in concert with 
terest, and an inducement to scek after the en-|the Pomegranate (Punica granatum) of Persia|a like one of the city of Albany, in furtherance of 


joyment of comforts. 


and Carthage. |the proposed measure. 
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TURNIP CABBAGE. 

It is surprising that this valuable vegetable (the 
Kohl-Rabi of the Germans, Chou-Rave of the 
French,) of which large quantities are regularly 
suld the whole summer in the German markets, is 
not more cultivated in England, as it is little infe- 


rior to the cauliflower; and yet, frem its requir- | 


ing less care aad room, can be grown at a price 
so much lower, that a given weight of cau'iflower, 
in the market of Aix la Chapelle, costs five or six 
times as much as the sane weight of kohl-rabi.— 
Tne mode of cooking, however, makes all the dif- 
ference. Half boiled, in the English way it 
would be little thought of, but when cut as 


in Germany into small oblong pieces, and 
thoroughly though slowly boiled, or rather. 


stewed, it forms an excellent dish. The average 
diameter of the bull (for one more appropriate, to 
the ylobular enlargement into which this variety 
of the cabbage tribe expands, just above the 
ground,) is trom 3 to 4 inches, but is often grown 
much larger. One purchased in the market of 
Aix la Chapelle, in October last, measured 18 
tuches in circumterence, and weighed (exclusive 
of leaves and root) 4 ibs. 9 uz. Prussian weight. 
It could not be estimated to have cost more than 
one half-penny English ; and having been cooked 
separately, by way of experiment, made a large 
dish, more than enough for five persons, at dinner 
though no other vegetable was eaten, as it was 
preferred to all the rest at the table.—Loudeon. 


From Cobbett’s American Gardener. 
FLOWERS AND ORNAMENTAL GARD- 

ENING IN GENERAL. 

PotyantTaus.— Every thing that has been said 

of the auricula, may ve said of this. Itis a very 
pretty flower and universally esteemed. Blows 
best out of the hot sun. Polyanthuses are best in 
beds, for a great part of tueir merit consists of 
the endless variety which they present to the eye. 
They have a delicately sweet smell, like that of 
the cowslip. 


Porry.—A very bad smell, but is sought after 
on account of its great variety in size, height, and | 


flower—and on acconat of its gayness. The seed 
pods of some are of the bulk of a3 lb. weight, 
while those of others, are not so big as a small 
pea. The smallest, however, contains about one 
thousand seeds, and come up and flouriss with 
very little care. A bed with two or three hundred 
sorts in it, is a spectacle hardly surpassed in beau- 
ty by any thing in the vegetable creation. It is 
an annual, and well known as a medicinal plant ; 
but, is not so well kuown as a plaat from the seed 
vf which sallad oil is sometimes made The Ger- 
mans, on the Rhine, cultivate whole fields of it 
for this purpose. 

Primrose.—A beautiful little flower, of a pale 
yellow, and delicate smell. Comes early in the 
spring, and continues a good while in bloom. Of 
the fibrous rooted flowers it is the next to the 
daisy in point of earliness. It is an univers i fav- 
orite; and, in England it grows abunuantiy in 
woods, pastures, and banks. It is perennial, like 
the cowslip, and is propagated in the same manner. 

Ranuncuius.—A flower of the nature of the 
anemone, and is propagated and cultivated in the 
same manner. ‘These two flowers are usually 
planted in beds, where they make a very fine show. 


Ruopopenvron.—This is a beautiful shrub, | 


with a long narrow leaf, and great bunches of blue 
pink or white flowers ; the balls, or pods, contain. 
ing which appear the year before the flowering. 


Roses.—It would require volumes to describe | 
| the variety and excellencies of this plant. They 
|may be propagated from seed; but as the seed 
seldom comes up till the second year, they are 
(except the China rose) propagated by suckers.— 
|These come out near the old s.ems, during the 
summer, and are dug up in the autumn and plant 
ed out. In the spring they are cut down near the 
ground, and the next year they blow. The China 
rese is so easily raised from cuttings, that httle 
bits put in the ground in the spring, will be trees 
and have a profusion of blossoms before the fall. 
It stands the winter very well, and is beautiful for 
the green-house. 

Syrincga, on Mock Orance.—A very stout 
shrub, with blossoms much like the orange, and 
with a powerful smell. Is propagated from suck- 
ers, of which it sends out a great many. 

Sweet Wittram.—A pretty flower—makes a 
fine show —comes double by chance—and is very 
handsome, whether double or single. Is propa- 
gated from seed, the plants from which do not 
blow til! the second year. The sweet William, 
root does not last many years. It muy be propa- 
gated by parting the roets; and this must be done 
to have the same flower again to a certainty, be- 
cause the seedsdo not, except by chance, produce | 
flowers like those of the mother plant. 

Tuse-rose.—This is a bulbous rooted plant, 
that sends up a beautiful and most fragrant flower. 
It is a native of Italy ; propagated and managed 
precisely like the hyacinth. 

Tu: 1e.—Beds of these, vie with those of carn- | 
ations and auriculas. A single root of the tulip 
has sometimes sold in England for two or three 
hundred guineas. There is an endless variety in 
the colors. The bulbs, to have fine flowers, must 
be treated ike those of the hyacinth. The tulip 
may be raised from seed ; but it is, as in the case 
of the hyacinth, a thousand to one against getting 
from seed a flower like the mother plant. 

Viotet.—This is a little creeping plant that 
comes on the banks under the shelter of warm| 
hedges. It excels in sweetness. There is a pur- | 
ple and a white. The plant is perennicl, and) 
abundance of seed is borne annually by both. If| 
you propagate from seed, the flower does not! 
come till the second year; but, one plant, taken | 
from an old root, will fill a rod of ground ina! 
few years. 

Wa Lt FLoweR.—It is so called, because it will 
grow, sow itself, and furnish bloom in this way, 
by a succession of plants, for ever, upon old walls, 
where it makes a beautiful show. It bears abun- 





- 
sheep, and very much prevents the rot in the lat- 
ter. ‘The best way of sowing it is with clover ; 
and the common quantity of seed is two bushels to 
an acre ; though in some lands where the clover 
is likely to succeed very well, they sow eight 
pounds of clover seed, and one bushel of rye seed 
to an acre, and this makes a crop that will last 
seven or eight years. Some mow it as hay, and 
thresh it for the seed. An acre of grass, will 
sometimes produce four or five quarts of seed If 
at any time a field of this grass is found to grow 
thin, it is only necessary to strew ona bushel vf 
the seed, and roll it with a roller, and the plants 
rising from this addition will make the whole crop 
sufficiently thick. Rye grass has this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that it kills weeds without any other 
sown plant; even thistles cannot grow among it 
When rye grass is cut for hay before perfectly 
ripe, the hay is the better; but the seed will not 
grow so well. When the seed is newly threshed, 
it must not be laid too thick, for it is apt to heat. 
and will therefore be unavoidably spoiled. 


Cobbett’s Nursery, Kensington, Feb. 7.--Some 
of our readers having requested us to give an ac- 
count of his garden, we called there with a gen- 
tleman who was about to purchase some trees 
We found the veteran writer sitting in his garden 
house, by a wood fire nade in one of his cast-iron 
American stoves, a table beside him covered with 
newspapers, a few old books behind on a shelt.— 
The garden contains about four acres of deep 
sandy loam, admirably adapted for raising seedling 
trees, and almost the whole of it is so occupied 
Among them is the Locust; the particulars respecting 
them are taken from the Kegister for Dec. 1025. 

Locust, Robinia Pseud-Acacia. Recommended 
to be grown for pins for ship-building, and for 
hop-poles ; also for fuel and hedges. The dur- 
.tion of locust is said to surpass that of all other 
timber; it grows fuster than the ash,and while a pole 
of the latter tree lasts only three years, a locust 
pole will last twenty or thirty. At Earl’s Court, 
near Kensington, a plantation was made, fifteen 
years ayo, of locusts, Scotch pines, sycamores, 
limes, Spanish chesnuts, beeches, ashes, and oaks, 
and measured in October last. it was found that 
the locust grew faster than any other tree, in the 
proportion of 27 to 22. [tis acknowledged, how- 
ever, that the locust is not a tree to thrive toa 
great age; and two old specimens in Mr. Cob. 
bett’s garden, in the most favorable soil and situa- 
tion, are striking proofs that it is nota tree to pre. 
duce a great bulk of timber. 


dance of seed, plants from which produce flowers | : 


the second year. Some come double. If you wish | 
to be sure of double ones, you must propagate by | 
slips of double flowering plants. There are the 
yellow and the mixed, partly yellow and partly 
red. All have a delightful smell, blow early, and | 
are generally great favorites. 
RYE GRASS. 

This is a more hardy sort of grass, and will, 
grow on any land: but it thrives best on sour, | 
clayey, and weeping grounds ; it neither receives 
damage from the searching heats of the summer 
nor the piercing frosts of winter. It is the 
best of all winter food for cattle, the shorter it is 
eaten the better, and it springs earlier.than any 
other. There is nmdanger of overstocking it, for 
if it be'left to grow too much, the stalk will be 
come hard and sticky. 


Remedy for Poison.—The following singular 
remedy is used much by the Hottentots, and by 
many of the colonists, who have borrowed it from 
them. When a person is bit by any of the more 
venomous snakes, a tow! is instantly procured, and 
the fleshy part of the breast being cut open, it is 


pressed fresh and palpitating to the envenomed 


The virus is by this means, rapidly ab- 
and if the poison be very deadly, the 


wound. 
stracted ; 


ithe fowl speedily exhibits clear proofs of its ma- 
ilignancy, becomes drowsy, droops its head, and 


dies. It is withdrawn and 
applied in the same manner ; a third, if requisite 

lend so on, until it appears, from the decreased in- 
fluence in the poison on the fowls, that its de- 
structive virulence is effectually subdued. The 
worst crisis is then considered to be past, and the 


a second cut open and 





& is, best for horses an «/ patient in moat cases recovers.—Lon Weekly Rev. 
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Poultry.—It is said that hens may be made to 
lay eggs during the winter season, when their 
laying powers are usually dormant, by the follow- 
ing cheap and simple means: Dilute and mix two 
ounces glauber salts in a dish of cold porridge, or 
any other food, and scatter the same well about 
the poultry yard, so that neither of them shell eat 
too much ; if the effects are not apparent in two 
or three days, repeat the dose at short intervals, 
till the accumulation of eggs indicate that you 
have gone far enough. 





[From the Winchester Republican.] 


THE VINE. 
Presuming it would not be unacceptable to your 





the cultivation of the ground, i find, is attended | gislature to “the person who on or before the 
with about the same labor as an equal quantity of! first day of March A. D. 1835, shall before com- 
ground in corn, and the cultivation of the vine is’ missioners to be appointed for the purpose by the 
also easy and simple. JOSIAH LOCKHART. governor,exhibit and try the most perfect machine 
Back Creek Valley, Frederick county, Va. o machinery for dressing and reducing flax or 
gens Emp without dew or water rotting tothe state 

aitte i cep. fitted for manufacturing ad who shall satisfy 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. them by such trials as they shall deem oeniadhin. 
, the said machine or machines are fitted to effect 
Oe SAR | the objects aforesaid, and that the expense of con- 
PEAS. structing, erecting, keeping in repair and working 

Of the small early kinds of peas, one pint will said machine shall not be too great for the purpo- 
sow [accorwing to Loudon] a row of twenty yards, ses contemplated by this act, and who shall secure 
for the larger sorts for main crops, the same mea- to the citizens of this commonwealth the right of 
sure will sow a row of thirty-three yards. The employing said machine or machines free of any 
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drills for the early sorts may be one inch and a 





readers, I offer a statement of my progress in the | 
cultivation of the vine. Having by long experi- | 
ence, discovered that the farming business is ex- | 
tremely precarious, owing to the ravages of the | 
fly, together with unfavorable seasons, &c. Hav- 
ing perused various treatises on the cultivation of | 
the grape, | determined on trying my success in a] 
business to which I had been hitherto a stranger. | 


In the autumn of 1824,1 employed a vigneron, 
from Switzerland, who represented to me that he | 
had been Jong acquainted with the business ; who | 
during the succeeding winter, prepared about two 
acres of ground, of a south exposure, and of very 
thin, unproductive and slaty soil, but such as was 
preferred by him, although I protested against the 
location. and recommended other situations which 
I conceived would be far more productive ; but 
being a stranger to the business, I yielded to his 
superior judgment. During the months of Febru- 
ary and March 1825, [ procured from Major Ad- 
lum, near Georvetown, 2°00 cuttings. at thirty 
dollars per thousand, exclusive of a considerable 
number from gentlemen of this and the adjoining 
counties, amounting in all, to about 3000. These 
were planted during the aforesaid months in the 
following manner: The cuttings, (about two feet 
and a half long) were laid in rows seven feet apart 
one way, and three and a half the other, in a hor- 
izontal position, in trenches abont two feet long, 
one foot wide, and about one foot deep, allowing 
from one to two buds to appear above the surface, 
and filling up and packing pretty close with the 
surface of the ground, which was carefully pre- 
served for that purpose in excavating. The sea- 
son proved unfavorable, and I presume that not 
more than about one half vegetated the first year, 
which produced a small quantity of grapes the | 
next season, (1826); and, in 1827, my vigneron | 
sold a considerable quantity of grapes, and made | 
about fifty gallons of-wine. I have now increased | 
the size of my vineyard to between five and six 
acres, continuing to reset where the cuttings had | 
failed to vegetate. All of them now appear in a| 
flourishing condition. It will appear by the fore- | 
going statement, that my first planting will have | 





' 
been only three years; and that planting, after! 
deducting such 1s failed to vegetate, can only be | 
estimated at about an acre. From the proceeds | 


of the last, I think I can safely calcuiate on from 


half deep; and two feet and a half, three, or four 


charge whatever.” 





feet asunder, according to the height to which ud We extract the following from Arthur Young’s 


out sticks, require the least room. For summer 
crops and large sorts, make the drills two inches 
deep, and four, five, or six feet asunder. The dis- 
tances along the drill should be according to the 
sive of the peas and the season. The frame, three 
in the space of an inch; the charlton, hotspur, and 
dwarf marrowfat, two in an inch; the Russian 
blue and middle sized sorts, three in two inches ; 
the large marrowfat or Knight’s, a full inch apart. 

Soil and situation. The soil should be moder- 
ately rich, and the deeper and stronger for lofty 
growers. Peas are not assisted, but hurt by un- 
reduced dung recently turned in. A fresh sandy 
loam, or road stuff, and a little decomposed vege- 
table matter make the best manure. The soil for 
an early crop can hardly be too dry. 

To forward an early crop. Sow in lines from 
east to west, and stick a row of spruce, hemlock, 
or pine branches along the north side of every 
row, and sloping so as to bend over the plants, at 
one foot or eighteen inches from the ground. As 
the plants advance in height, vary the position of 
the branches, so as they may always protect them 
from the perpendicular cold or rain, and yet leave 
them open to the full influence of the sun. Some 
cover during nights and in severe weather, with 
two boards, nailed together lengthwise, at right 
angles, which forms a very secure and easily man- 
aged covering, but excludes light. 

Sticking peas. All peas fruit better for stick- 
ing, and continue longer productive, especially the 
larger sorts. Provide branchy sticks of such a 
height as the sorts may require. For the dwarfs, 
three feet hich ; for the Charlton and middle siz- 


| ed, four or five feet ; for the marrowfat and larg- 


er kinds, six or eight feet; for Knight’s and oth- 
er tall marrowfats, nine or ten feet. Place a row 
of sticks to each line of peas, on the most sunny 
side, east or south, that the attraction of the sun 
may incline the plants towards the sticks. Place 
about half the number on the opposite side, and 
let both rows stand. rather wider at top than at 
the ground. 


LEGISLATIVE BOUNTY. 
Extract of a letter from a distinguished member 





| peas usually grow. Peas that are to grow with- Agricultural Travels in France, Spain, and Italy ; 


Vol ii, page 165:—* When Louis XIV. beggared 
his people in order to place his grandson of France 
on the throne of Spain. and to acquire Flanders 
and Alsace, he would have rendered his kingdom 
infinitely richer, more prosperous, and more pow- 


erful, had he banished the naked fallows from half 


a dozen of his provinces, or introduced turnips in 
some others. There is scarcely a step he could 
have taken in such improvements of his agricul- 
ture, which would not have given him more sub 
jects and more wealth than any of his conquered 
provinces, every acre of which was purchased at 
the expense of ten of his old acres rendered waste 
or unproductive; nor was one Fleming or German 
added to his subjects but at the expense of five 
Frenchmen.”—.American Farmer. 





A gentleman from Bridgton, N. Jersey, about 





40 miles south of Philadelphia, informs us that : 


Peach trees are in blossom, in the vicinity of that 
place.— Penn. Gaz. 





It is said the question of the N. E. boundary of 


the United States, is referred to the umpirage of 


the Emperor of Russia, that an agent is to be ap- 
pointed trom Maine to manage the cause, and that 
Judge Preble is a candidate. 





Cure for deafness.— Equal parts of the juice of 
house-leek, brandy, and sweet oil, put ina phial, 
and hung up exposed to the sun fora month or 
more. This dropped in the ear at night, and like- 
wise on some wool to be kept in the ear, is a sure 
remedy for the above disease. 


He who lives after nature shall never be poor : 


after opinion, shall never be rich. 





_ To raise early potatos.—Take the potatos whole 
and cover them with horse litter of a moderate 
warmth—let them remain there till they put forth 
shoots of four or five inches in length, which they 
| will do in two or three weexs—then take them 
‘carefully from the litter, and put them perpendi- 
cular, and equa] with the surface, in a light drv 
|soil, With more horse manure. If the season be 
‘tolerable, they will vegetate amazingly fast. In 


five to ten barrels of wine the approaching sea- | of the Pennsylvania Legislature, to the Editor of cold countries, the last week in April, or first of 


son. Thus it will appear, that either the climate 


the soil, or both, are better adapted to the pro- 
duction of the vine, than any which had heretofore 
come under my observation ; as those of the Unit- 
ed States, who have preceded me in the business, 
generally state the bearing as very inconsiderable 
until the third year, whereas my first planting 





hore luxuriantly on the second. Ploughing and 


the N. E. Farmer: 

“The inclosed Bill has passed the Senate, and I 
think will becomealaw. Sucha machine as it 
contemplates, would have in this State, effects 
similar to those produced by Whitney’s Cotton 
Gin in Carolina.” 

By the bill alluded to the sum of TEN THOUS- 
AND DOLLARS is granted by the Pennsylvania Le- 


May, is early enough to venture them out. 


Age and Industry.—Mr. Silas Wilder, of Stir- 
ling, in this state, aged eighty years, has made 
since the first day of Janusry, 1*28, twenty-three 
|whole and twenty half rum barrels. His sight is 
so good as to enable him to read without the use 
lof glasses. — Mass. Spy, 
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Drinking Songs.—-The wine countries have 
fewer poets who have sung the virtues of this 
heart-rejoicing liquor than the beer countries; 
the fact is, while in the latter the people sing 
about it, they drink it in the former. It is the 
same as with love songs: a poet will often sing the 
beauty of his mistress, but rarely that of his wife. 








Kose Bushes and Grape Vines. 
For sale at the House of SAMUEL DOWNER, in Dorches- 
ter, 80 hundred-leaf Rose bushes—90 do. Province, or Cabbage 
10 do. four seasons—300 do. Damask—30 do. Burgundy— do. 
Austrian—25 do. Marble—10 do. Tuscany—100 do. French— 
6 very large pots monthly Roses, sixteen years old, and in prime 
health—7 varieties Double Dahlias—Single, do,—8 Lagersto- 
cemia Indica, or Crape Myrtle, two of which are 20 years old— 
200 Grape Vines, (White Sweet-water)—Snow-ball Bushes— 
White Lifies—Red and White Lilaes. 

ROSE WATER. 
20 Demijohns Double aud Single distilled Rose Water, made 
entirely from Damask Roses. "The above Rose Water is con- 
stantly kept for sale at Mr. C. Wade’s Porter Cellar, No. 12 
Merchant’s Row, by Demijohn or less quantity. 
6t March 14 


Wanted 
A MAN to take charge of a valuable Dairy and Farm, within 
12 miles of Boston. To one who can produce uadoubted recom- 
mendations, liberal terms will be offered. Apply at the office 
fthe N. E. Farmer. March 7 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

The KENRICK NURSERIES in Newton, near 

Brighton, are the most extensive in New England. 

Gentlemen in waut of Trees, are invited to call— 

exainine for themselves—and, make their own se- 

lections. The Apple and Peach Trees are extra- 
wo cary for Size, variety, and thriftiness. 

Written orders addressed to JOHN or WM. KENRICK, 
and seat to the Newton Post-effice, or left with Joseph Bridge, 
igeat, in Court-street; where Catalogues may be had gratis— 
will be carefully attended to. Trees will be suitably packed 
for shipping or lan conveyance, and delivered in Boston when 
desired. Gentlemen living at a distance, however, should have 
igents in the city to receive and pay for them. Mar: 14 





Greenwich Garden. 
Carmine and Varick-streets, not five minutes walk from St. 
Thomas Church, Broadway, along Houston-street. 
D. KENNEY, Proprietor of this Establishment, grateful for 
past favors, and the liberal encouragement he has experienced 
ior a number of years, begs leave. to inform his Ae spam the 


publ, that he bas received his sub-annual importation of Bul- | 


bous Flower-roots—Garden Seeds—Fruit Trees, &c. of every 
description; all of which are in excellent preservation, and will 
be sold on the most reasonable terms. The importations are 
from the first firms m England, France, and Holiand, and are 
warranted to be good and genuine, and no doubt will give gen- 
era! satisfaction, to the Agriculturist, Horticultu rist, and Florist. 
A choice collection of Green-house Plants—also hardy Herba- 
ceous Plants many of which are very rare and scarce. Also, 
a choice collection of Rose Bushes, many of which, originally 
raised from seed by him; are new, and not in any other collec- 
tiou, for which a premium has been awarded by the New York 
Fiorticultural Society. Other Shrubs and Trees, in great abun- 
dance. The Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, &c. are now in 
bloom, will continue in succession the greatest part of the year ; 
and will be well worthy a visit to the Garden and Green-house, 
by any lady or gentleman in or near the city. 
Ba 
pruned or trained, at the shortest notice. 
the first quality. 
Orders trom any part of the Union will be strictly attended to. 
Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners. Likewise, 
situations got tor Gardeners of industrious, sober habits, and 
that perfectly understand their business, none other need apply. 
New York, March 14. 


Fruit T'rees. 
WILLIAM PRINCE, the Proprietor of the Lin- 





Loug Island, las the pleasure of informing the pu 
lic, that his Nursery now contains 172 varieties of 
the Apple—202 do. of the Pears—76 do. of Cher- 
ries —iJy do. of Plums—25 do of Apricots—84 do. of Peaches 
—2) do. of Nectarines—10 do. ef Almonds—1I4 do. of Mulber- 
ries—6 do. of Quiaces—16 do, of Figs—16 do. of Currants—15 
do, of Raspberres—47 do of Gooseberries—20 do. of Straw- 
berries—257 do. of Grapes—600 do. of Ornamental Trees, &c. 
Above 500 of the above kinds of Fruit are not to be found in 
any other collection in America. The different varieties cannot 
be otherwise than genuine, as the greatest attention is paid, and 
nearly all the kinds are inoculated from bearing trees. The 
Cherry, Peach, and other Trees, are generally of a large size. 
Catalogues may be obtained of J. R. Newell, at the Agricul- 
tural Warehouse, 52 North Market-street, gratis; and orders 
left there, or sent by mail, will meet prompt attentien. 

March 14 





{> Bouquets furnished. Grape Vines, Trees, and Shrubs | 
j Asparagus Plauts of 
Catalogues may be had at the Garden gratis. | 


nean Botavie Garden and Nurseries at dpe 4 } 


Gunpowder, &c. 
Du Pont’s Gun Powder, a. 25 to 50 cts per pound—Shot—Balls 
—Filints and Percussion Caps. 

Also, Alum—Refined Salt Petre—Blue Vitriel, &c. constant- 
ly for sale at the Dupont Powder Store, No. 65 Broad-street— 
By E. COPELAND, Jr. 

(C7? No Du Pont Powder is warranted genuine, unless mark- 
ed “E. Copeland, jr. Boston.’ Sold as above. 

if March 14 





Turkey Rhubarb. 


a few Roots of Rheum Palmatum, or True Turkey Rhubarb— 
being the medicinal sort. Raised by John Prince, Esq. of Rox- 
bury. Price, $1 per root. March 14 
JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co's. 
Nursery, at Flushing, 





York. 


the subscriber solicits the orders of Horticulturists 
who may be desirious of stocking their gardens 


most healthy aud vigorous stocks the present reason. 

BLoopGcoon & Co, attend personally to the Inoculating and 
Engrafting of all their Fruit Trees—and purchasers may rely 
with confidence, that the Trees they order will prove genuine. 
The subscriber, — of the above Nursery, will receive orders 
for any quantity o 

FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND 
PLANTS 


The Trees will be delivered in this City, at the risk and ex- 
pense of the purchaser—the bills may be paid to him. 

The reputation of this Nursery is so extensively known, and 
has been so well sustained, that | take leave to refer those in 
want of Trees, to any of the Horticulturists in this City and its 
vicinity ; and if ocular demonstration is desired, I invite those 
who wish to be thus satisfied, to examine the ‘Trees in iny gar- 
den at Dorchester, procured from this Nursery for three or four 
years past, some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy 
and vigorous state. 

(C3 Catalogues will be delivered gratis, on application to 
ZEB. COOK, Jr. Rogers’ Buildings—Congress St. 





Barley. 
For sale at the Seed Establishment connected with the New 
England Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street, Boston, a 
few bushels of plump Seed Barley, raised in Lexington, Ms. 


TO PRINTERS. The Establishment of the “ Old Hamp- 
shire Post” is offered for sale. The office consists of an Lnper- 
ial Wells’ Lever-press, large fonts of Double Piea, Pica, Long 
| Primer and Brevier, with a suitable proportion of Job and Orn 
amental Type. The Paper has at preseut about 700 subscri- 
ers, and a tair proportion of advertising patronage, job work, 
&ec. Northampton is one of the most populous towns in the 
valley of the Connecticut, with prospects, arising from the plans 
of internal improvement now in progress or contemplation in 
the vicinity, of indefinite increase in population and business. 
There is another paper published in the town, which has a sub- 
scription list of nearly 2000. A printer or editor, with a smal! 
capital, would find this an advantageous location for a well con- 
ducted paper, devoted to politics and general intelligence. ‘The 
establishment will be sold ou liberal terms, and transfer made 
by the Ist of May. 
tan Register, New England Farmer, Worcester Spy, and Con- 
necticut Mirror are requested to publish the above. 
Northampton, March 4, 1828, 











New Zealand Spinach. 

Just received for sale, at the Seed Establishment, New Eng- 
land Farmer office, a small quantity of the New Zealand Spin- 
ach, the first ever introduced into New England ; a particular 


account of this vegetable will be found in the New England | 


Farmer, page 116 of the current volume, by a member ot the 
New York Horticultural Society. Likewise, English Patience 
| Dock, for early greens. 


COMPLETE GRAZIER. 

For sale at the Seed Establishment, connected with the New 
England Farmer, one copy of the Complete Grazier; or Farin- 
er’s and Caitle Breeder and Dealer’s Assistant. Comprising 
Instructions for the Buying, Breeding, Rearing, and Fatiening 
of Cattle. Directious for the Choice of the best breeds of Live 
Stock. The Treatment of their diseases, and the management 
of (‘ews and Ewes, during the critical times of Calving and 
Yeaning. The geuveral Economy of a Grass Farm. Irriga- 
tion or watering of meadows. Culture of the best natural and 
artificial grasses and plants for fodder. Various methods of cut- 
ting, mixing, and preparing feod im severe winters aud seasons 
of scarcity. ‘The economy and general managemeut of the 





dairy, including the making, curing, anc preservation of butier , 


‘Together with an introductory view of the 
Al- 
Jog, Horses, Asses, Mules, 


and cheese, &c. 
different breeds of Neat Cattle, —_ Horses, and Swine. 
so an Appendix on the Shepherd’s 


Rabbits, Bees, Farm Accounts, and on the Improvement of | 


British Wool. By a Lincolnshire Grazier, 4th Edition, 





For sale at the Seed Establishment, No. 52 North Market-St. | 


on Long Island, near New | 


IN bebalf of the Proprietors of the above Nursery, | 


and fields with Fruit Trees of the finest sorts, aud | 


[The editors of the Boston Courier, Chiris- | 


| Landreth’s Nurseries—Near Philadelphia. 


From the patronage already extended this Establishment, by 
| the citizens of Boston and its vicinity, the Proprietors are agaip 
induced to advertise to them their Nurseries, as offering pecu- 
liar facilities for the acquirements of useful & ornamental vege. 
table productions. The collection now cultivated by them, con- 
sists of an immense variety of Fruit and Hardy Ornamental 
‘Trees and Shrubs—Green-house Plants—Bulbous Roots, aud 
Garden Seeds. The assortment of Fruits is not surpassed in 
real value by any in this country. It embraces most of the cel- 
ebrated kinds of Europe, with all the esteemed varieves which 
have originated on this continent. The utmost care has been 
observed in making the selection, and the whole is now offered 
as contaiming none but those most worthy of cultivation. Per- 
sons not acquainted with the different varieties by name, and 
desirous to procure choice kinds, by merely stating the time 
| they wish them to ripen, may confidently refer the rest to the 
——- without a fear of d sappointment. 
he Ornamental department is-rich in native and exotic 
! Plants—it contains a splendid collection ot Green-house Plants, 
most of which are calculated for adorning in the Winter seasons, 
parlours, sitting-rooms, &c. with an assortment of Hardy Flow- 
, ering Shrubs, and acquisitions are continually making. ~ 
In the portion of ground allotted to Garden Seeds are grown 
\ almost every variety of Esculeut Vegetables for seeding. The 
method pursued by the Proprietors in this branch, certainly 
must obtain for them a prefereace withs all who will consider the 
subject in the slightest degree. ‘The eparation of those kinds 
liable to mix in seeding—in short, th® whole process of culuva 
tion, in gathering, &c, all beg unde" their own persoual sup 
jerintendence uudoubtedly conspires in an eminent degree, to 
j obviate the errors and unpositions, unavoidable in a depend- 
ence on foreign unportations, or on careless or inexperienced 
growers at home. Orders received by Parker & Codman, No 
31 Congress-St, Boston, of whom priced catalogues of the whole 
may be had gratis. be assured of hav- 


Persons ordering, may be 
ing every article well and safely packed and forwarded, 


Feb. 15. tf D.& C. LANDRETH 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. _ 





» FRO To 

APPLES, best, bhi | 2 G0) 2 56 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - /ton. |107 50(110 60 
pearl do, - - 4 112 Oo! 115 OO 
BEANS, white, - - - - - |bush; 1 75) 2 00 
| BEEF, mess, 260 Ibs. new, . bbl. 9 75 10 00 
\ cargo, Nol, new, - - 8B 5t 9 O00 
“ 6No 2, new, - - 1 97 56 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new,! Ib 14) te 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | 7 19 
| skimmed milk, - 3 4 
FLAX - -m=e 2 «© © « «© hush 90} 1 12 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St) [hhl. 5 75! 5 87 
Genesee 9 - - - 5 75 6 00 
Rye, best, “2 300) 3 25 
GRAIN, Rye - - - - - Ibhush 63) 70 
Com - - - - 58 60 
Barley - ‘é « » 60 67 
Oats - - 5 move 40, 12 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - ib. 10 
Wee. °. + «2 « loeask 70, 1 «00 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at jton. 2 49 73 
PORK, new, clear ibbl. | 17 GO 18 GO 
navy, mess, do. 12 50 18 00 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - | | 12 50 183 00 
SREDS, Herd’s Grassy - - bush| 1 75 
Clover - © « © jb. 12 14 

Orchard Grass - - - |bush| 4 60 

Fowl Meadow - bush) 4 00 

Lucerne - - Ib. OU 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 38 5 
do do unwashed 20 25 
do ons washed 28 34 
do 1-2 & 4 do 28 30 
Native - - - do 22 27 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 40 45 
9d sort 20 35 
do Spinning, jst sort v0 ob 

PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEF, best piece - = + = j it . & 12 
PORK, fresh, best piece ° ° q 2 
se whole hogs, - - - 6 4 
WEA, - = = © eo ow oh 6 8 
MUTTON, ee)» See j 7 
POULTRY, - + - - - | 10 12 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - - r 12 i# 
lur Ps be st, - ° } 20 
ies «sm oe we oF 1, 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - bush 70 
Indian, do.- . - + | | sv 
POTATOES, e « - } I = 5h 
CIDER, (according to quality bbl 208 20S 
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MISCELLANIES. | Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of ESTABLISHMENT PO sik DS, 


THE WEATHER. 
The season, ’t is granted, is not very gay, 
But we cannot, in justice, complain of the weather ; 
For if changes delight us, we have in one day, 
Spring, summer, and autumn, and winter together. 





A Captain’s wit.—Frederick the Great, at a 
grand review at Berlin, observing one of his sol- 
diers whom he knew to be a brave man, but who, 
{as (owslip says ip the Agreeable Surprise,| would 
go to any lenytus for beer or ale, to be very much 
cut und slashed in different parts of his body: “I 
say,” asked the king, “at what tavern did you 
get those beautiful marks ?”—* At the sign of the 
Prague, where your majesty paid the reckoning,” 
answered the man. [lt was at this city that Fre- 
derick was so signally defeated by Marshal Lau- 
don}. “bravo! captain,” replied the king, whose 
humor led him to approve of these sallies; “bravo, 
captain.” And he did not use the term idly, for a 
commission was prepared in compliment, at once 
to the service and wit of his interlocutor. 


The greater part of those whom the kindness of 
fortune has left to their own discretion, and whom 
want does not keep chained to the counter or the 
plovgh, play theoughout life with the shadow of 
business, and know not at last what they have 
been doing. 

The character of covetousness is what a man 
generally acquires more through niggardliness or 
ill grace,in little and incunsiderable things, than in 
expenses of any consequence, a very few dollars 
a year would ease that man of the scandal of 
avarice. 

To the honor of virtue be it said, that a man’s 
greatest misfortunes are generally occasioned by 
his crimes. 


Resolution to abilities is what the powder is to 
the shot. ‘Ihe shot does the execution—but the 
powder gives the impetus. 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of conversa- 
tion--they do not take in any thing for their own 
use, but merely to pass it to another. 


The mistakes of a layman are like the errors of 
a pocket watch, which affect only an individual ; 
but when a clergyman errs, it is like the town 
clock going wrong —it misleads a multitude. 

An ancient writer, speaking of such as are ene- 
Mies tO Innocent amusements, says, “had these 
peoj.e the government of the world, they would 
deprive the year of spring, and life of youth.” 


ob? 


On the 20th of November last, at Rouen, {in 
France| a inarried couple celebrated the compie- 
tion of the fifiieth year of their union, by a new 
wedding, as is customary there in such mstances 
of conjuval longevity. The same priest that read 
the marriage ceremony on the first occasion, offi. 
ciated at the second, being ulnety-one years of 
age ; and, what is remarkable, six other friends 
and several domestics, who were present at the 
original wedding, shared in the festivities of the 
second ; and, the principal fiddler for the dance 
was the same on both occasions. A French paper 
of the 3d Dec. gives the aames of the parties, and 
vouches for the truth of it. 


== \the particular injury to him whom he deceives, 


{but of the diminution of that confidence which 
constitutes not only the ease but the existence of 
| society. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 
| J To insinuate a thing prejudicial to another, 
which we are not willing openly to avow is a kind 
of mental assassination. 

2 He is a brave man who dares to meet himself 
alone in the open field, to examine his heart, un- 
influenced by the world. 

-8 Opinions connected with our hopes of happi- 
ness, cannot be too strictly examined. 

4 The love of money is an opiate, that often 
lulls conscience asleep, and binds the judgment 
in chains 

5 They who are the Jeast apt to offend, are the 
most ready to forgive. 

6 In religious disquisitions, the tongue does not 
always represent the mind. 

7 The judgment clarified by charity, may be 
compared to the bee—which finds honey where 
the wasp and the hornet gather poison. 

8 Habitual reflection on the uncertainty of time, 
tends greatly to fortify the mind against the snares 
both of prosperity and adversity. 

9 A man without discretion, is like a ship with- 
out a helm. 

10 Permanent rest is not expected on the road, 
but at the end of the journey. 

11 He who makes conscience his counsellor, 
may expect to gain his cause. 

12 True generosity remembers benefits receiv- 
ed, and forgets those it has conferred. 

13 We are to apt to covet what others possess, 
without considering that we possess what they 
do not 

14 Some are serious about trifles, and some tri- 
fle in serious matters. 

15 It is not the possession of wealth that makes 
a man truly respectable, but the right use of it. 

16 Iflove were never professed but when it is 
felt, it would be a scarce article. 

17 Unassuming modesty and diffidence, engage 
that respect and attention which is often refused 





to positive asserti: n and confidence. | 
| 


18 The beauty of christianity has been obscur- 


ed by the frivolous contests and intemperate zeal 


of its votaries. 

19 Those who farcy the book of nature con- 
tains all the instruction which is essential to their 
happiness, shonld consider what they will do when 
that book is closed. } 





Revolutionary relic.—A few weeks since the 
remains of a rifle were found in the Flatbush 
woods, about three miles from this villaye, on a 
part of the old battle ground of 1776. The rifle 
had been a very fine one, and the brass work and 
silver plate and sight were perfect. 


The letters I. C. I. are rulely cut on it. The 
wood was entirely gone and the iron much cor- 
roded. It was found to be loaded with ball. 
The rifle is now in possession of Willham Bige 
low of this village.— Brooklyn Siar. 





_ The Lon. Medi. Society has pronounced the tea 
[smuee in Brazils to be equal to the finest hyson. 





| Government has forbid the licensed traders, 
|with the Indians, delivering them any spirituous | 
liquors in sale or barter. i 





The plate | 
was made of a coin on which 1446 is te be seen. | 


For sale at the Seed Establish.nent, connected with the offi 
of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, Bos 
ton, the largest variety of Seeds to be found in New England— 


} 
‘ 


them raised by our most experieced seed-growers, and to have 
the sorts perfectly genuine. 
ovr most prominent seris. 


Artichoke, Green Globe 
Asparagus, Devonshire 
Gravesend 
Battersea 
Large white Readi: 
Beans, (26 varieties,) includi:_! 
the English broad beans | 
dwarfs and pole. 
Beets, true Long Blood 
Early blood Turnip broad leaved Batav ian 
Early White Scarcity | Garden Burnet 
French Sugar, or Amber, Garlic Netts 


| Cucumber, Long Prick! 
Loug green Turke, 


White Spined 
Smal} Girkin, &c 
yg Plant, Purple 
White 
| Endive, Green 
W hue Curled 





Orange indian Corn, (several varieties: 
| Borecole | Kule, Sea 
| Brocoli, Barly White Purple curled 
Early Purple | Green curly Scotch 


Large Cape | Leek, London 

Brussells Sprouts, Large Scotch 

| Cabbage, Early Salsbury dwart Lettuce, 14 varieties 

j Early York {Moy joram 

Early Dutch | Melon, 11 varieties 

Early Sugarloaf | Mustard, White and Brown 

Early Lon. Batiersea! Nusturtium 

Early Emperor | Okra 

Early Wellington Onion, 8 varieties, including the 

Large Bergen. &c. imported Madeira, Potatoc 

Large Cape Savoy | and ‘Tree Onion 

Large Scotch | Parsley, Siberian 

Large Green glazed | Dwart Curled 

Large late Drumhead) Curled, or Double 

Tree, or 1006 headed) Parsnip, Large Dutch swelling 

Green Globe Savoy | Peas, Early Washington 

Red Dutch Early double blossomed 

Yellow Savoy Early F ame 

Turnip rooted, &e. Early Golden Hotspur 

Chou de Milan Early Charlton 

Russian Early Strawberry Dwar! 

Late Imperial Dwart bine Imperial 

Late Sugarloaf Dwarf blue Prussian 
wart Spanish, or Fan 
Dwart Marrowfat 
Dwart Sugar 
Matchless, or Tall Mar 
Kinght’s Tall Marrows 
‘Tall Crooked-pod Suga: 

Peppers, 4 varieties 

| Pumpkins, Finest Family 

Connecticut Field 

Mammoth 





Cardoon. 
Carrots, Altringham 

Early Florn 

Blood Red(for West In- 

dia market) 

Lemon 

Long Orange 
Cauliflower, Early and Late 
Celery, White solid 

Rose coloured solid 








Italian Radish, 9 varieties 

Celeriac, or turnip rooted) Rhubarh, for tarts, &e. 
Chervil. | Nulsafy, or vegetable oyster 
Chives. | Shirvet 


Corn Salad, or Vettikost 
Cress, Curle: or Peppergrass 
Broad mel 
Water 
Long Orange 
Cucumber, Ear! y Frame 
Green Cluster 
Short Prickly 
Traders in the country. who may wish to keep an assortment 
of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be furnished 
at this Establishmeat,with boxes containing a complete assortment 
of the seeds used ina kitchen garden, « n as favourable terms as 
they can be purchased in this country. neatly done up in smal! 
papers, at 6 and 12 cts each—warranted to be of the growth ot 
827, and of the purest quality. ORNAMENTAL FLOwEr 
Seeps will be aded on the same terms, when ordered, as wel! 
as Peas, Beans, Eanty Wire Sweet Corn, &c. of dit 
ferent sorts. The sma!lest order punctually attended to. 
Likewise, Escunent Roots aud PLants, FieLp and Grass 
Seeps, Potand Sweet Here Seeds, Mepicinar HERE 
Seeds, Bikp Seeds. and more than 200 different kinds of Or 
NAMENTAL FLOWER Needs. 
200 Ibs. Onion Seed, Red, White and Yellow. 
250 Ibs. Radish, superior quality. &e. &e. 


FARM WANTED. 


Any person having a large and goo 


|Scor onera 

| Spinach, 5 varieties 
or Garden Nave, 

| Squash, 7 varieties 
| Zomatos 

T'urnips, 15 varieties 
Thyme, 

Lavender, &c. 


} 





farm, that is capable 


j and does make, not less than one hundred tons of good hay 
} with a suitable proportion of tillage aud pasture land, and a 


good supply of wood and orcharding. with good buildings, and 
a pleasant and healthy situation, as to good nei Pi verwn. | (and 
not exceeding 60 or 0 miles trom Sf oston oul be preferred,} 
will please direct a letter, viving a very particular description 
thereof, (postage paid) and the /owest p ie and terms of pay- 
ment, to A. Z. Care of Mr Russell, publisher of the New Eng- 
land Farmer. 





[LF Published every Fripay, at Three Dollars per aanum, 
payable at the end of the year; but those who pay within sixty 
days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction © 
Fifty Cents. 


of the crops of 1827. The greatest care has been taken to have 


The tollowmg comprises some o! 


Long white Turkey 





Sa 
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